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PREFACE. 


m- 
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In  maiiv  books  and  writings  since  niv  tirst  literary 
work  — a translation  of  the  late  Lotliar  Bucher’s 
‘ Parlanientarisinus  wie  er  ist  ’ — I have  more  or  less 
fnllv  indicated  the  inevitableness  of  the  transformation 
of  the  Liberal  Party  into  one  far  more  dehnitely 
opposed  to  the  C'onservative  Party,  and  the  consequent 
oritrin  of  New  Parliamentary  Parties.  The  rise  diirinu* 

o 

the  last  fifteen  years  of  a s^reat  variety  of  associations 
with  more  or  less  definite,  and  more  or  less  extended, 
socialistic  aims  has  manifestly  brous'lit  within  measiir- 

1 y -/ 

able  distance  the  formation  of  such  New  Parties.  And 
on  the  sudden  fall  of  the  late  Liberal  Ministry,  T was 
seized  with  the  desire  of  contributing,  in  however  small 
and  humble  a wav,  to  the  hasteniiiiJ:  of  what  1 had  so 
Iona’  foreseen. 

For  if  the  inevitableness  of  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  in  transformation  into  a Party  founded 
on  far  more  definite  ])rinci])les,  was  a deduction  from 
historical  facts,  the  desirableness  of  such  an  extinguish- 
ment and  transformation  Avas  the  result  of  ])olitical  ex- 
periences. I allude  to  the  o])])ortunities  I have  had — 
and  more  particularly  in  my  connection,  during  the  last 
dozen  years,  with  the  Executive  of  the  Crofter  Move- 
ment — of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  Avith  such  corruption  in  ])olitical 
life  as  can  be  ended  only  h\  the  rise  oi  NeAV  Ikirties, 
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each  toLinded  on  principles  and  ins])ired  by  aims 
siibordirating  merely  personal  ainl)itions.  And,  indeed, 
when  tb^^  Leadersbi])  of  the  Liberal  Paily  passed  from 
a man  o . such  exalted  moral  character  as  well  as  ])re- 
eminent  intellectual  2;ifts  as  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  horse- 
racing  Lord  Rosebery,  even  Liberal  partisans  began  to 
feel  that  the  doom  of  the  Partv  was  sealed. 

V 

But  tboimb  I certainlv  desire  that  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments  stated  in  the  following  pages  may  have  some 
effect  in  inducing  Electors  to  vote  for  Independent,  or 
even  Cc  nservative  or  Unionist  Candidates,  rather  than 
for  Liberal  Candidates,  I trust,  and  indeed  believe,  that 
such  trilid  and  independent  Liberals  as,  for  instance.  Sir 
Donald  Macfarlane,  Dr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Weir,  will  again 
be  returned  to  Parliament  to  do  more  good  service  in 
the  cau-ie  of  the  Workers.  I shall  only  add  that  T 
would  fain  hope  that  some  allowance  may  be  made  for 
all  shortcomings  in  statement  or  in  style,  in  consideration 
of  the  swiftness  with  which  these  ])ages  had  necessarily 
to  be  wiitten.  Not  bei^un  till  Julv  1,  the  Monday  after 
that  of  the  Resignation  of  Ministers  (^londay,  June  24), 
thev  we  :*e  at  ])ress  on  the  Monday  of  the  Dissolution, 
Julv  8. 

J.  S.  S.-G. 

Haslem]:re,  Surrey. 
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THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  : 


BETRAYALS 


ITS  TRUE  CHARACTER; 
OE  THE  WORKERS;  AND 
EXT  IK  G UISHMEN  T. 


DESERVED 


INTRODUCTIOX. 

‘ E’en  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale, 

Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  mournful  tale 
How  pampered  Luxury,  Flattery  by  her  side. 

The  Parasite  empoisoning  her  ear, 

With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 

Looks  o’er  proud  Property,  extended  wide  ; 

And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind. 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 

A creature  of  another  kind. 

Some  coarser  substance,  unrefined. 

Placed  for  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below.  ^ 

Burns  : A Winter  Night. 

THE  UNEEPKESENTED  PAETY. 

Among  the  peoples  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  there  exist  two  great  Parties  ; each,  if  viewed 
impartially,  inspired  not  by  selfish  interests  only,  but 
by  high  principles,  and  each  with  aims  defensible  with 
much  reason.  These  Parties  may  be  perhaps  best  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Partv  of  the  Masters  and  the  Party  of 
the  Workers  (Brain- workers  as  well  as  Hand- workers). 
And  what  I here  desire  to  point  out — as  clearly  as 
within  my  narrow  limits  may  be  ])ossible — is,  that  of 
the  two  great  Parties  thus  existing  in  the  Country,  only 
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one  is  as  yet  represented,  as  a great  I’arty,  in  Parlia- 
ment, ai  d that  this  is  the  inmost  secret  of  the  present 
])()litical  situation. 

In  ill}  First  Cha])ter,  therefore,  on  The  True  Character 
of  the  jAheral  Partif,  I shall  show  that  the  differences 
which,  on  grounds  of  high  principle,  formerly  distin- 
guished Whigs  and  Tories  having  long  ago  been  eftaced, 
no  Slid  differences  of  principle  now  distinguish  the 
Libeiah,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  the  AVhigs,  from 
the  Conservatives  or  Unionists,  who  havii  taken  the  place 
of  the  d ories  ; that  the  Liberal  Party,  being,  in  truth,  but 
a mere  Faction  of  the  Conservative  Party,  is  kept  up 
mainly  :or  the  sake  of  the  Ministerial  offices  which  its 
leaders  periodically  exchange  with  the  Chiefs  of  that 
1 arty  ; and  hence  that  the  Liberal  Party — or  Faction, 
rather—  represents  in  Parliament,  not  the  Party  of  the 
\A  orkery  but  the  same  Party  of  the  Masters  as  is  repre- 
sented by  their  official,  but  merely  official,  opponents. 
In  the  Second  Cha])ter,  on  The  Liheral  Party's  Betrayals 
of  the  rforkers,  I shall  demonstrate  the  more  ii'eneral 
statements  of  my  First  Chapter  in  brief! v setting  forth 
the  main  facts  of  a Decade  of  Petrayals,  and  esjieciallv 
of  that  Cause  with  which  I have  myself  been  for  the 
last  doz^n  years  more  intimately  associated,  the  Claims 
of  the  Highland  Crofters.  And  in  the  Third  Chapter, 
on  The  Beseriml  Extlnymslnnent  of  the  Liberal  Party,  I 
shall  urge  that  not  inevitable  only,  hut  deserved,  is  the 
extinguishment  of  that  Party,  because— if  I may  speak 
plainly,  ] Hit  yet  in  a political,  and  not,  of  course,  personal 
sense — cf  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  three  ^n-eat 
Liberal  'Jries  : ‘Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,’  ‘Home 
Pule,’  and  ‘ Legislation  for  the  AVorkers.’ 

Clevejly  these  essentially  Conservative  Factionists 
have  siKiceeded,  with  their  astutely-managed  ‘ Liberal 
and  Rad'cal  Federation,’  in  enjoying  another  three  years 
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of  place  and  power.  But,  as  I shall  point  out  in  my 
Conclusion,  the  sooner  their  deserved  doom  of  ex- 
tinguishment is  executed,  the  better  it  will,  I believe, 
be,  not  only  for  the  Cause  of  the  Workers,  but  for  the 
purification  of  the  whole  political  life  of  the  Country. 
And  I appeal  to  every  genuine  friend  of  the  Workers 
(nor  of  the  Hand-workers  only)  to  give  some  consider- 
ation to  the  facts  and  arguments  which  I now  projiose 
to  submit,  before  he  commits  himself  to  a vote  which 
may  prevent  this  General  Election  being  historically 
memorable  as  that  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  Liberal 

o 


Faction,  and  of  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  the  formation 
in  Parliament  of  a Party  of  the  AVorkers,  duly  repre- 
sentative of  that  which  is  daily  growing  stronger  in  the 

. y i 


Country. 


CHAPTER  1. 


THE  TEUE  CHAEACTEE  OF  THE  LIBEEAL  PAETY. 


‘ Mammon.  Now,  with  a little  common  sense,  my  lords. 

Only  undoing  all  that  has  been  done 
(Y^et,  so  as  it  may  seem  we  but  confirm  it), 

Our  victory  is  assured 

Y^'ou,  Purganax,  who  have  the  gift  of  the  gab. 

Make  them  a solemn  speech  to  this  effect,’ 

Shelley:  Sicdlfoot  the  Tyrant,  Act  i..  Sc.  1. 


1.  THi:  HIGH- JINKS  ON  EESIGNATK )N. 

On  the  glorious  summer  evening  of  Monday,  June  '2^, 
passing  along  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade,  1 observed 
that  the  long  ranges  of  windows  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Premier’s  official  residence  overlooking  its  tree-em- 
bowered  private  gardens  were  brilliantly  lighted  up.  I 
somewhat  wondered  at  these  signs  of  festivity,  con- 
sidering  that  the  resignation  of  Ministers  had  that  very 
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afternocii  been  aiinouncecl,  and  witli  the  saddest  list  of 
uncarried  measures  on  which  they  had  been  presiimahly 
earnestly  bent.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  the  downfall  of  a 
Home  Hule  Government  was  certainly  a 2:reat  blow. 
But,  as  naively  remarked  next  dav  by  the  Liberal 
We  stmu  ister  Gazette^  ‘ it  has  probably  been  more  of  a 
blow  te-  him  than  to  any  member  of  the  onto^oino; 
Ministr  y themselves.’  And  it  went  on  to  inform  ns 

t 

that  UKunbers  of  the  Ministerial  dinner-])arty  at  the 
Premie] ’’s  residence  ‘reported  Lord  Rosebery  as  being 
in  the  lery  highest  of  spirits,’  and  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  even  ‘ Mr.  Gladstone  became  infected  with  the  pre- 
vailing qiirit  of  hilarity.’  Remarkable,  surely,  and  hardly 
perhaps,  under  all  the  circumstances,  easily  intelligible, 
these  h:gh-jinks,  prolonged,  as  we  are  told,  till  midnight. 
For  siu*ely  it  is  impossible  that  this  Liberal  Ministry, 
which  las  been  so  etfiisive  in  its  sympathies  with  the 
Workei's,  has  been  really  no  otherwise  interested  in  any 
one  of  the  serious  questions  so  vitally  affecting  our 
interests  than  as  a means  of  o-ainins;  or  retainino-  for 

O O O 

thenise  ves  place  and  power  ? 


11.  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFEKENCE  BETWEEN  WHIGS  AND 

TOBIES. 

To  understand  the  Present  one  must  know  somethintr 

o 

of  the  l^ast.  And  rapid  as  onr  survey  of  present  political 
conditions  must  here  be,  it  can  make  an  approach  to 
accnrac  v and  clearness  onlv  if  we  recall  some  of  the  more 
salient  facts  of  the  history  of  Parliamentarv  Parties. 
It  is  little  more  than  two  hundred  vears  since  they 
orio^ina  ;ed  under  the  nicknames,  as  they  at  first  were,  of 
Whio-  and  Tory,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Common- 
wealth  and  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  For  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Rebellion  Avas  not  Avdiolly  quenched. 
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and  it  reapjieared,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in  the  Party 
which  now  began  to  be  formed  (167!2-1()7(S),  under 
the  leadership  of  men  Avho  must  ever  be  held  in 
honour  in  British  history  as  exemplars  of  high  patriotic- 
principle — the  nobles.  Lord  William  Russell  and  Lord 
CaA^'endish,  afterAvards  the  first  Duke  of  DeA  onshire,  and 
the  poor,  but  incorruptible,  commoner,  supported  by  his 
ParliamentarA"  constituents,  but  afforded  only  a garret 
up  a court  off  the  Strand — AndreAV  MarA’ell,  formerly 
the  friend  of  Milton,  and  his  assistant  as  Latin  Secretary 
to  Cromwell.  These  AA^ere  the  first  AYliigs.* 

The  A^ery  definite  principles  and  aims  Avhich  dis- 
tinguished these  Whig  and  Tory  Parties  are  thus 
characterized  by  Bolingbroke  -.f  ‘ The  power  and  majesty 
of  the  People,  one  original  contract,  the  authority  and  in- 
dependency of  Parliaments,  liberty,  resistance,  exclusion, 
abdication,  deposition  : these  AA^ere  the  ideas  associated 
to  the  idea  of  a AVhig,  and  siq)posed  by  every  \Vhig  to 
be  incommunicable  and  inconsistent  Avith  the  idea  of  a 
Tory.’  On  the  other  hand,  ‘Divine,  hereditary,  and  in- 
defeasible  right,  lineal  succession,  passive  obedience, 
])rerogatiA"e,  non-resistance,  shiA'ery,  nay,  sometimes 
Popery,  too,  AA'ere  associated  to  the  idea  of  a Tory,  and 
deemed  incommunicable  and  inconsistent  in  the  same 
manner  Avith  the  idea  of  a \Vhig.’  Such  AAxn*e  the 
])rinciples  that  Avere  directly  iuA’oh'ed,  and  the  Parties 
that  took  their  definite  rise,  in  the  debates  on  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill — the  Bill  ‘to  disable  the  Duke  of  York  to 
inherit  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm’  (1(180). 

For  about  a century  and  a half  the  Parties,  thiis 
definitely  distinguished  by  their  principles  and  aims, 
carried  on  the  GoAxrnment.  But  there  aatis  an  end  of 

* Marvell,  however,  died  on  August  16,  1678,  before  the  party  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  became  known  as  Whigs. 

f Dissertation  07i  Parties. 
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action  between  Whis:  and  Tory  Avhen  the  Tories 

O 

;j;reat  measures  justihable  only  on  Whig  prin- 

Siich  measures  were  the  Catholic  Emancipation 

>sed  by  the  Tory  Ministry  oi‘  the  Duke  of 

;on  in  1829,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  by 

^ Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846.  But  so 
*/ 

opposed  in  princijile  and  in  aim  had  been  these 
it  Parliamentarv^  Parties,  that  Whiles  were  con- 
r in  office  for  fifty-six  years — from  1714  to 

t--  c 

id  Tories  almost  continuously  in  office  for  sixty 

*/ 

rom  1770  to  1830.*  Such,  when  Parties  were 
)unded  on  opposing  principles,  were  the  long 
lurino;  which  they  reigned,  wdiile  Ministries  only 


iii.  THE  DlS.ClT'EARANCE  OF  THE  OLD  PARTY 

DIFFERENCES. 

^ ery  significant  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Party 
differences  of  AVhig  and  Tory,  after  the  fall  of  the  Duke 
of  Well  ngton’s  Ministry  in  1830,  are  three  facts.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  in  the 
Portuga  Debate,  June  1,  1829,  which  made  the  hitherto 
unobserved  politician  a world-renowned  statesman. 
‘ There  are,’  he  said,  ‘ two  great  Parties — one  which 
endeayo  irs  to  bear  sway  by  the  force  of  Public  Opinion, 
another  vyhich  endeayours  to  bear  sway  by  the  force  of 

C' 

Physical  Control.  . . . The  principle  on  which  the  system 
of  this  Party  is  founded  is,  in  my  yievy,  fundamentally 
erroneoi  s.  There  is  in  nature  no  moying  power  but 
mind  ; iill  else  is  passiye  and  inert. f In  human  affairs 

* The  i:  itercalated  Whig  Ministries  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  in  1782,  lasted  each  of  them  but  a few 
months;  nor  longer  endured  the  Coalition  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  n 1783  ; and  but  little  over  a year  the  Whig  Ministry  of 
Lord  Grar  ville  in  1806. 

t This  ]nay  remind  the  Scottish  reader  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
favourite  i lotto ; 
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this  })Ower  is  Opinion  ; in  jiolitical  affairs  it  is  Public 
Opinion  ; and  he  Avho  can  grasp  this  power  will  subdue 
the  fleshly  arm  of  physical  strength,  and  comjiel  it  to 
work  out  his  ])urpose.’  But  if  these  were  henceforth  to 
be  the  only  twui  Parties,  there  Avas  certainly  in  England 
room  for  but  one  of  them. 

The  next  significant  fact  here  to  be  noted  is  that,  after 
1830,  Tories  began  to  call  themseh  es  ‘ ConseryatiA  es ’: 
and  Whigs,  as  antithesis  to  that,  began  to  call  them- 
selyes  ‘ Liberals.’  But  that  the  antithesis  AA^as  merely 
nominal  ; that  there  now  existed  no  such  distinction  of 
principles  as  that  formerly  connoted  by  the  terms  Whig 
and  TorA'  ; and  that  Liberals  and  ConseiwatiA  es  together 
realh^  formed  Init  Avings  of  one  and  the  same  Party, 
united  on  all  fundamental  principles,  aatis  already  said 
more  than  fort\^  A^'ears  ago.  Nor  Avas  it  asserted  oiiIax 
but  generally  acclaimed  as  true. 

For  the  third  significant  fact  whicli  I haye  here  to 
note  is  the  speech  in  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on 
December  27,  1852,  made  the  following  declaration  : 
I declare  that,  in  my  o])inion,  no  Goyernment  in 
this  country  is  noAV  possible  exce])t  a ConserAatiye 
Goyernment  ; and  to  that  I add  another  declara- 
tion, which  I take  to  be  as  indubitabh^  true,  that  no 

I 

GoA^ernment  in  this  country  is  noAV  })ossible  except  a 
Liberal  GoAxrnment.  The  truth  is  that  these  terms 
haye  no  definite  meaning.  These  terms  it  may  be 
coiiA^enient  to  keep  u])  for  the  sake  of  partA^  elections  : 
but  the  country  is  sick  of  these  distinctions,  Avhich  Iuia 
no  real  meaning,  and  ])i*eA'ent  men  from  uniting  together 
Avho  are  able  to  perform  good  seryice  to  the  CroAvn  and 


‘ On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man  ; 

In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind  ’ — 
a paraphrase  of  the  line,  of  disputed  authorship — 

‘ Nous  0/37^  KoX  Nous  <XKOV€L,  TttAAa  KMcfia  Kal  TU(/)Ad. 
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the  Country.’  How  truly  and  prophetically  ‘ Athenian 
Aberdeen’  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  political 

situation,  not  only  as  in  his  own  time  it  was,  but  as  it 

' •/ 

would  iniireasino^lv  be  for  nearly  half  a ccniturv  after  his 
time,  wi]l,  I believe,  be  evident  from  the  further  facts 
which  I now  proceed  briefly  to  indicate. 


iv.  ''HE  ESSENTIAL  IDEN'IITY  OF  LIHERALS  AM) 

CONSERVATIVES. 

By  ti  e essential  identity  of  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative Parties  I mean  that  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servation} Ministries  which  have,  since  1830,  succeeded 
each  otl  er  at  intervals  of,  on  an  average,  about  three 
vears,  hive  not  otherwise  differed  from  each  other  in 
fundamental  principles  than  did  either  the  successio^e 
AVhis:  inistries  from  1714  to  1770,  or  the  succes- 

sive Toi’v  Ministries  from  1770  to  1830.  The  fact  is 

t. 

that,  just  as  the  Country  was  ruled  for  hfty-six  years 
by  Whigs,  and  then  for  sixty  years  by  Tories,  it  has 
for  the  last  sixtv-five  vears  been  ruh3d  by  a single 
Ca])italii.t  Party  acting  through  short-lived  Ministries, 
alternate  Iv  Liberal  - Conservative  and  Conservative- 
Liberal.  The  Country  has,  undeuibtedly,  still  been 
o'overned  bv  two  Parties,  actino-  and  reacting  on  each 
other.  But  there  has  been  a great  difference  in  the 
form  of  this  Government  by  Parties.  Befeire  1830  each 
of  the  great  governing  l^irties  had  its  organized  re])re- 
sentatives  in  Parliament,  and  hardly  at  all  out  of  it. 
Since  1830,  and  more  especially  since  184(),  one,  and 
not  ])erl  aps  the  least  powerful  of  the  two  l^irties  by 
which  tlie  Country  has  been  governed,  has  had  its 
organize!  representatives  chiefly  outsidi*  Parliament  in 
the  inin  ense  new  develojiment  of  the  organs  of  I^ublic 
■Opinion  in  Societies,  Meetings,  and  the  Press — a deve- 
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lo])ment,  as  we  have  seen,  already  in  18:^9  recognised 
bv  Lord  Palmerston  as  begun. 

But  it  niav  be  said,  ‘ Whatever  truth  there  mav  in 

former  vears  have  been  in  the  asserted  essential  identity 

• */ 

of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Parties,  it  is  not  so 
noAV : The  Liberal  is  a Kadical  l^artv.’  Well,  the 

c j 

whole  aim  of  this  l^ani])hlet  is  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
may,  Avithin  its  limits,  be  possible,  that  the  Liberal 
Party  is  not  an  honestlAx  but  a fraudulentlA'  Radical 
l^arty.  A Party  of  the  Workers  AAdiich  may,  perhaps, 
be  conveniently  called  a Radical  Partv^ — though,  if  so, 
the  term  must  be  used  in  a someAAdiat  neiA'  sense* — there 
unquestionably  is  in  the  Country.  But  no  more  by  the 
Liberal  than  Iia'  the  ConserA  atiA'e  PartA^  is  this  PartA"  of 

•-  a- 

the  Workers  represented  in  Parliament.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  chief  aim  of  each  of  these  Parliamentary 
Parties  is  to  make  capital  for  themselves  out  of  the 
demands  of  the  Workers  ; and  theA’  differ  onlv  in  the 
wav  they  do  this  in  their  fight  AAuth  each  other.  Against 
the  Consei-ATitiA^es  the  Liberals  flaunt  Radical — after  all, 
but  very  tinkeringlv  Radical  — l^rograms,  AAdiich  thev 
neither  carry  nor  desire  to  carry.  And  against  the 
Liberals  the  Conservatives  rouse  enthusiasm  by  descrip- 
tions of  these  ITograms  as  Red  l^lags  of  Revolution. 

I shall,  in  the  next  Chapter,  give  some  detailed  facts 
in  support  of  the  contention  just  stated,  but  here  it 
should  be  enough  to  point  to  such  general  facts  as  these. 
First,  the  A^ariety,  vagueness,  and  uiiAeritiahleness  of 
the  distinctions  draAvn  by  Liberals  in  their  attempts  to 

* The  word  ‘ Radical  ’ seems  first  to  have  been  used  in  a political 
sense  in  a speech  in  which  Pitt,  on  January  4,  1798,  reproached  the 
Opposition  with  having  the  intention  of  resisting  the  new  taxes  he 
demanded  ‘ till  they  had  obtained  a Radical  Reform  of  Parliament.’ 
Later,  the  term  became  attached  to  another  Party  than  that  to  which 
it  was  applied  by  Pitt.  And  later  still  this  term  ‘ Radical  ’ has 
become  too  narrowed  in  meaning  quite  fitly  to  designate  the  Party 
of  the  Workers  in  all  its  various  sections. 


detine  tlie  difference  between  the  Conservatives  and 
tlieniselves  is  alone  a snthcient  indication  of  their 
essential  identitv.  The  following*,  for  instance,  is  the 
inscription  on  Mr.  Grladstone’s  l)ust  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  : 

‘ The  Principle  of  Toryism  is  mistrust  of  the  I’eople,  qualified  by 
Fear  ; the  Principle  of  Liberalism  is  trust  of  the  People,  qualified 
by  Prudence.’ 

Could  a iv  distinction  between  Liberalism  and  Con- 
servatism  more  logically  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
the  distinction  between  them  is  but  thus  rhetorical, 
thev  mud  be  essentially  identical  ? Entirely  in  accord- 
ance  wit  1 this  is  the  fact  that  Liberals  practically  dis- 
tino'iiish  themselves  from  Conservative's,  not  as  the 
Whio's  distino’uished  themselves  from  the  Tories,  by 
clearlv  definable  and  permanent  principles,  but  by  a 
succession  of  temporary  shibboleths,  and  that  one 
Faction  no  less  than  the  other  is  constantly  introducing 
measures  which  the  other  has  proposed,  or  extending 
measures  which  the  other  has  carried.  And,  finally, 
there  are  the  known  political  opinions,  characters,  and 
records  )f  the  Liberal  Ministers — the  ‘ Official  Liberal 
Gano'  ’ as  thev  are  irreverentlv  termed.  AYould  there  be 
anv  inco  igruity  in  imagi  '’".g  any  one  of  them  on  the 
other  side,  on  which,  indeed,  the  most  ‘Radical’  of 
them  all  has  already  taken  his  place  ? There  would  be 
no  such  incongruity.  And  this  General  Election  will 
certainly  show  that  there  is  a wides}>read  and  stern 
distrust- -nav,  with  some,  a passionate  hatred  and  con- 
tempt — ( f men  who  appear  to  have  advertised  themselves 
as  friends  of  the  M^orkers,  only  to  advance  their  own 
])ersonal  ambitions. 
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V.  THE  EXPLAXATIOX  OF  THE  HIGH-JIXKS. 


The  reader  may  now,  ])erhaps,  be  able  to  understand 
what,  considerino;  the  failure  of  this  Liberal  Ministrv 
to  do  more  with  their  Radical  Program  than  keej) 
themselves  in  office  with  it  for  three  vears,  he  inav  at 
first  have  found  hardly  intelligible — their  reported  ‘ very 
highest  of  spirits  ’ on  the  festive  evening  after  their 
resis:nation.  The  true  character  of  the  Liberal  Paitv 
being  such  as  T have  shown  it  to  be — a Faction  ke]>t  up 
by  personal  ambitions  rather  than  a Party  founded  on 
definal)le  principles — it  will  be  now  seen  that  a more 
admirablv-fitting  Chief  it  could  not  have  than  Lord 
Roseberv.  ’Tis  a Liberal  Editor  who  has  informed  us, 

t/  7 

with  sympathetic  admiration,  that  the  great  objects  of 
his  Lordship’s  ambition  have  been  entirely  selfish — ‘to 
marrv  an  heiress,  to  win  the  Derbv,  and  to  become 
Prime  Minister.’  And  his  ‘ very  highest  of  spirits  ’ on 
resigning  the  Premiership  must  be  now  easily  intelli- 
gible. As  to  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churcliill  they 
were.  Politics  are  to  Lord  Roseberv  but  one  chief  means 
of  procuring  that  varied  and  passionate  excitement  which 
is  the  one  all-absorbing  aim  of  what — surelv  with  a bitter 
ironv  ! — is  called  ‘ High  Li+b.’  But  Lord  Roseberv  has 
not  found  himself  strong  enough  for  Premiership  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  excitements  of  such  life.  He  could 
not  follow  the  high  exam]de  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
and  give  up  his  horse-racing  for  the  sake  of  patriotic 
duty.  The  suggestion  that  he  should  do  so  was  rei)lied  to 
in  letters  which  were  models  of  polite  insolence.  AVhat 
wonder,  then,  that  his  Lordshiji  should  be  in  * the  very 
highest  of  spirits  ’ at  being  relieved  of  office  for  a time 
onlv,  as  he  mav  fanev.  and  thus  saved  from  the  fate  of 

t.  7 4 ^ 

his  late  noble  rival  in  ‘ High  Life’  aims  ? He  had  done 
pretty  well.  For  more  than  a year  he  had  held  the 
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l*remiei>lii|)  ; twice  within  that  time  he  had  won  the 
Derby  ; ind,  besides  ‘the  Blue  Eibl)on  oi:  the  Turf,’  the 
Bibhon  ( f the  Thistle,  in  addition  to  that  already  ])os- 
sessed  (f  the  Garter.  What,  compared  with  such 
Kibbon-'\ winning's  as  these,  was  failure  in  winning  but 
ostensibly-desired  alleyiations  of  the  hard  liyes  of  the 
AVorkers  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LIIERAL  PARTY’S  BETRAYALS  OF  THE  WORKERS. 

‘ Auld  Scotland  has  a raucle  tongue, 

She’s  just  a deevil  wi’  a rung  ; 

An’  if  she  promise  auld  or  young 
To  tak’  their  part, 

Though  by  the  neck  she  should  b(j  strung. 

She’ll  no  desert.’ 

Buens  : Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 
i.  SHOl  I.DEK  TO  SHOULDER  IN  STlUTUiLlNO  EOR  RIOHTS. 

Though  it  is  now  ten  or  eleyen  years  ago,  it  may, 
])erhaps,  still  be  remembered  in  the  Western  Highlands 
and  Islands  that  the  burden  of  all  my  speeches — often 
on  bare  hillsides,  Ayhen  we  were  denied  kirk  or  school - 
house — ATis  that,  in  fighting  for  our  old  Highland 
Right  s,  we  were  fighting  no  mere  local  battle,  but  were, 
as  became  Highlanders,  fighting  in  the  yan  of  the  far 
greater  battle  for  the  Rights  of  the  AVorkers  eyery where  ; 
that  oiii  old  Highland  motto,  therefore,  Ri  (ruaiUihli  a 
Cheile  (‘  Shoulder  to  Shoulder’),  should  henceforth  be 
interpre:ed  to  mean  not  Highlanders  only,  but  High- 
landers and  Lowlanders,  Celts  and  Sassenachs,  togetheT 
shouldei  to  shoulder  ; and  hence,  that  our  battle  should 
be  waged  in  the  high  and  exalted  s])irit  that  animates 
all  men  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting,  not  for  them- 
selyes  only,  but  for  others.  I would  still  connect  the 
(^-ause  of  the  Crofters  with  the  Cause  of  the  AVorkers 
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generally.  But  whereas,  ten  or  eleyen  years  ai^o,  I 
urged  you  to  fight  for  your  Rights  in  the  spirit  of  men 
fighting  also  for  the  Rights  of  others,  I would  urge  you 
now,  not  for  your  own  sakes  oidy,  but  for  the  sake  also 
of  others,  to  ayenge  on  the  Liberal  Party  the  Betrayal 
of  your  Cause.  And  just  as,  in  former  years,  in 
addressing  meetings  of  English  Workmen,  I endeayoured 
to  show  that  their  Cause  A\as  bound  u])  with  yours,  so 
would  r still.  Let  them  learn  from  the  brief  account 
I shall  now  giye  of  the  double-dealings  of  the  Liberal 
Party  A\ith  the  just  claims  of  the  Highland  Crofters 
vyhat  may  be  exi)ected  from  that  Party  by  all  classes 

cl.  4/ 

of  Worl  vers,  and  let  them  aA'enge  on  the  Liberal  Party 
their  BetraA^al  of  the  Highland  Crofters  as — vyhat  it  has, 
in  fact,  been — the  Beti’ayal  of  the  AA^orkers  eA  eryvyhere. 

ii.  THE  LIHERAI.  SUPRRESSloN  OE  THE  CROETERs’  REVOLT. 
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Aone  have  been  more  ])rominent  than  Liberals  in 
trying  to  obscure  the  Aery  })lain  (piestion  at  issue  in 
the  Crofters’  Revolt.  Of  old.  Crofter  toAvnships,  small 
agricultural  communities,  had  common  rights  of  grazinir 
on  the  neighbouring  hills.  Hence,  if  each  Crofter 
family  of  the  toAvnship  had  ev^en  but  three  or  four  acres 
of  arable,  they  Av^ere  able,  with  their  shee])  and  cattle 
on  the  hills,  to  live,  as  their  saying  Avas,  ‘ in  rough  and 
plenty.’  And,  living  thus,  there  was  the  means  of 
gi\dng  their  sons  education,  and  preventing  that  ‘ con- 
gestion of  ])opulation  ’ of  Avhich  we  now  hear  so  much, 
by  that  yoluntarv  emigration  to  Avdiich  Scots  are  notoii- 
ously  prone.  AA^ell,  the  Avhole  Crofter  Revolt  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  hill-grazings  were  robbed  by 
the  Landlords  from  their  helpless  Croftey tenants,  for  the 
sake  of  converting  these  grazings  first  into  high-rented 
Shee])-farms,  and  then  into  still  higher  rented  Deer- 
forests.  As  for  the  C rofters,  one  or  other  of  tAvo  fates 
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overtool:  them,  of  which  it  would  l^e  difficult  to  sav 
which  was  the  more  tra2:ical.  The  one  fate  was  to  be 
swept  (.lit,  every  family  of  them,  from  whole  o;leiis 
which  had  been  occupied  by  their  forefathers  from  time 
immeiiKU’ial,  and  so  to  perish,  very  many  of  them, 
either  on  desolated  hillsides,  or,  still  more  miserably,  in 
the  slur  IS  of  great  towns.  The  other,  and  scarcely  less 
tra<>’ical,  fate  was  to  be  left  in  i)ossession  of  their  small 
crofts,  but  only  to  sink  into  a condition  of  hopeless  and 

7 t' 

reckles?  misery,  impossible  as  it  was  decently  to  subsist 
on  tlieiL’  three  or  four  acres  of  sterile  arable  without 
the  sh(  ep  and  cattle,  which  they  could,  of  course,  no 
more  fee])  when  they  had  been  robbed  of  the  hill- 
graziiiii’-^.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  A\  rongs  of 
the  Crofters.  And  how  essentially  connected  it  is  with 
that  of  the  Wrongs  of  the  Workers  generally  should,  I 
think,  be  evident  on  a little  reflection. 

‘ Hunger,’  it  is  said,  ‘ will  tame  even  a lion  and  an 
abject  spirit  goes  too  naturally  with  an  em|)ty  stomach. 
Abject,  however,  as  was  the  misery  to  which  the  High- 
land Ciofters  had  been  thus  reduced,  not  abject  yet  was 
their  s )irit.  And  ‘the  Winged  Island,’  Skye,  has  the 
honour  of  having  led  the  Crofters’  Revolt.  By  >vhom 
ivas  that  Revolt  suppressed  with  an  ov(U’whelming  force 
of  police  and  soldiers,  and  without  the  smallest  con- 
siderat  on  for  the  intolerable  Wrongs  which  had  caused 
that  Revolt?  By  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  then 
Libera  Government,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  late  Government,  the  possible  Premier  of  the 
next  Liberal  Government,  if  the  Liberal  Party  is  per- 
mitted to  survive  this  General  Election — -Sir  William 
Harcourt.  And  who  was  the  Liberal  Home  Secretary  s 
chief  agent  in  the  suppression  of  this  just  Revolt  ? The 
Liberal  partisan.  Sheriff  Ivory.  And  has  the  Liberal 
Party  chan2:ed  since  then  in  its  mode  of  dealing  with 
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revolts  caused  bv  intolerable  Wrom^s  inflicted  bv  Land- 
lords  ? If  the  Crofters  of  Scotland  have  forgotten  the 
suppression  of  their  Revolt  in  Skye  by  Sir  A illiam 
Harcourt,  the  Miners  of  Entrland  have  not  forgotten 
the  shooting  down  of  their  brethren  at  Featherstone  by 
the  late  Liberal  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  As(|uith.  And 
vet  it  would  seem  that,  in  some  strange  wav,  it  has 
actually  been  forgotten — and  by  the  last  person  whom 
one  could  have  imagined  capable  of  forgetting  it — 
under  whose  orders  it  was  that  Sheriff  Ivorv  acted.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Scottish  Highlander — the  su])])orter,  in 
1892,  of  the  Unionist,  but  now,  in  1895,  of  the  Liberal 
candidate  for  Inverness-shire  — actually  menaces  us 
‘ with  a few  more  military  and  police  expeditions  under 
the  command  of  the  ever-renowned  and  valiant  Sheriff 
Ivorv,’*  if  we  do  not  vote  for  the  Liberals.  As  if  it 
had  been  a Tory,  and  not  a Liberal,  Home  Secretary 
who  had  been  guilty  of  these  ‘ expeditions,’  and  would, 
as  the  last  Liberal  Home  Secretary  has  very  practically 
j)roved,  be  guilty  of  them  again  I 

And  this  menace  is  all  the  more  extraordinary, 
seeino’  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  can  surely  not  also  have 
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forgotten  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  apprehended  in  the 
clearest  wav  the  2:round  on  which  the  Crofters  take 
their  stand,  and  has  in  the  most  express  terms  recog- 
nised its  justice.  Not  when  his  Party  were  out  of  office 
and  biddins:  for  office,  but  when  thev  were  in  office,  and 
when  he  himself  was  under  all  the  responsibilities  of  a 
Conservative — or,  if  the  nickname  is  preferred,  Tory- — 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury  said,  speaking  at  Edin- 
burgh on  December  1,  1888:  ‘The  Scottish  Crofters 
Bill  . . . had  this  particular  merit.  It  was  not  a dis- 
turbance of  old,  long-established  rights.  The  ground 
on  which  you  interfered  with  the  position  of  the  Scottish 

* Scottish  Highlander,  July  4,  1895,  p.  4. 


Crofters  was  that  you  said  that,  up  to  a (•oin])arative]y 
recent  period,  they  had  held  u])Oii  a tenure  not  the 
<>:eneral  enure  of  these  Islands,  and  that  that  tenure  had 
by  lapse  by  carelessness,  by  use,  by  encj'oachinent,  been 
converted  into  a condition  of  things  wholly  and  un- 
justly clisadvantageous  to  the  Crofters.  It  was  said 
that  the  old  Clannish  tenure,  which  was  very  different 
from  th?  ordinary  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
country,  had  slipped  into  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord,  and  that, 
without  mv  consideration  of  the  valuabhj  interest  Avhich 

c. 

the  claiif  men  formerly  had  in  the  land  thev  held.  That 
is  a very  fair  aro-ument.’  Now,  so  strictly  is  it  the  fact 
that  no  Liberal  Minister  has  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  so  clearly,  and  so  justly  on  the  Crofter 
Questior  as  the  Conservative  Premier,  that  the  last  time, 
or  one  o ; the  last  times,  I was  at  the  Scottish  rifbce  as 
a humbli^  member  of  a Highland  deputation.  Sir  George 

Trevelyan  could  find  no  more  conciliatory  terms  in 
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which  t ) address  us  than  by  quoting  these  words  of 
Lord  Sa  isburv’s.  And  vet  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  have 
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the  men  of  Inverness-shire  believe  that,  if  thev  do  not 

J 

vote  for  the  Liberal  Party,  Lord  Salisbury  will,  as  did 
the  Liberals,  send  against  them  military  and  police  ex- 
peditions under  tbe  command  of  the  Liberal  agent  in 
such  exj  editions.  Sheriff  Ivory. 


111.  THE  LIBERAL  EVASIONS  OE  THE  CROFTEIES  CLAIMS. 

From  what  I have  above  said  in  ])ointing  out  that  it 
was  the  robbery  of  their  hill-grazings  that  was  the 
origin  of  Crofter  misery,  and  finally  of  Crofter  revolt, 
it  will  b?  evident  that,  as  this  robbery  was  the  chief 
wrong  wliicli  the  Crofters  had  suffered,  the  chief  remedy' 
for  tbeii  wrongs  was  restoration  of  their  hill-grazings. 
In  my  ‘ Shoulder  to  Shoulder  ’ (i?/  Guaillihh  a CJieile) 


Papers,  in  our  little  organ.  The  Crofter,  in  1<S(S.5,  I defined 
Highland  Rights  generally  as  those  Customanj  of 

Land-tillers  against  Landlords  icliirh  hare  nataralh/ 
arisen  oat  of  the  primitive  economie  conditiim  (f  Joint 
Ownership.  These  Highland  Rights  I more  specifically 
stated  to  be  Fair  Re)its^  Fi.rity  of  Tenure,  and  Fair 
Holdings.,  and  that  these  Avere  true  Rights  I showed  by  a 
chronological  series  of  extracts  from  authoritative  writers 
on  the  customs  of  the  Highlands.  Of  these  Rights  the 
chief,  and  that,  indeed,  Avithout  Avhich  the  others  Avere  of 
little  value,  aatts  the  Right  to  Fair  Holdings.  And  the  fact 
that  chiefly  justifies  the  application  of  so  strong  a term 
as  ‘ betrayal  ’ to  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Crofters  is  this  : They'  hay'e  again  and 
again  during  these  last  dozen  A'ears  obtained  our  suffrages 
by  promises  with  respect  to  these  three  Highland  Rights 
of  Fair  Rents,  Fixity  of  Tenure,  and,  aboA'e  all,  F(tir 
Holdings.,  which  hay'e  either  ney'er  been  fulfilled,  or  have 
been  fulfilled  only  in  the  most  restricted  and  most  pro- 
crastinating manner  possible.  Of  this  double-dealing 
conduct  of  the  Liberal  Party  I noAV  propose  to  give 
some  details.  And  I trust  that  these  details  AA'ill  be  of 
interest  not  to  Crofters  only,  but  to  Workers  generally 
throughout  the  yydiole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  illus- 
trations of  the  double-dealings  and  betrayals  AA'hich  tbe 
claims  of  each  and  all  of  them  are  likely  to  meet  Avith 
from  the  Liberal  Party. 

Suppressed  as  the  Crofters’  Rey'olt  was  in  Skye,  it 
gave  rise  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  a Commission 
of  Inquiry,  Lord  Napier’s,  and,  on  the  part  of  Scotsmen, 
in  England  as  Avell  as  in  Scotland,  to  tbe  formation  of  a 
Highland  Land  Layv  Reform  Association,  of  yvdiich  the 
first  annual  meeting  yvas  held  in  London  in  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  on  May'  30,  1883.  As  result 
of  the  agitation,  justified  by  the  report  of  the  Napier 
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Commission,  and  energetically  proseciit(‘d  by  oiir  Asso- 
ciation, the  Western  Highland  counties  at  the  General 
Electiors  of  1885  and  1886  returned  members  pledged 
to  vote  leither  for  Liberal  nor  Conservative,  but  for  the 
redress  )f  Crofter  Wrongs.  Hence  the  Crofters  Act  of 
1886.  But  though  it  restored  in  some  degree  to  the 
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Crofters  two  of  their  Rights,  Fair  Rents  and  Fixity  of 
Tenure^  it  withheld  the  chief  of  all.  Fair  Holdings.  To 
concede  that  would  have  been  to  restore  the  Hill-grazings, 
and  touch  the  interests  of  Liberal  owners  or  tenants  of 
Sheep-f  irms  and  Deer-forests.  A decade,  therefore,  has 
])assed  i^dthout  a step  being  taken  in  that  direction.  Six 
vears  of  these  ten  we  were  under  a Conservative  Govern- 
ment.  But  only  the  most  reckless  partisan  can  affirm 
that  the  Liberals  are  more  disposed  than  the  Conserva- 
tives— i nless  absolutely  obliged  by  political  conditions 
— to  vield  to  claims  that  would  encroach  on  Landlord 
privilegBs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  almost  every  Amend- 
ment oi'  the  Crofters  Bill  proposed  by  the  Highland 
membeis  was  negatived  bv  the  Liberal  Government  : 
even  tin  provisions  for  securing  Fair  Rents  and  Fixity  of 
Tenure  were  restricted  to  but  a portion  of  the  Highland 
area  ; and  all  our  efforts  during  the  last  three  years  of 
Liberal  Government  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  Crofters 
Act  ex;ended  bevond  the  verv  restricted  area  of  its 
application  have  proved  unavailing. 

Nor  less  unavailing,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  have  been 
all  our  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  late  Liberal  Govern- 
ment th  )se  Fair  Holdings^  the  concession  of  which  would 
mean  the  breaking  up  of  the  Deer-forests — formed  though 
these  have  generallv  been  bv  the  most  ruthless  eviction 
and  high-handed  spoliation.  Endless  sympathy  was,  of 
course,  expressed  at  the  Scottish  Office  with  the  views 
and  rep  resentations  of  Highland  deputations.  But  it  was 
maintai  led,  with  the  too  evident  purpose  of  putting  off  the 
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evil  dav,  that  there  could  be  no  legislation  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  increasing  Holdings  and  repeopling  Glens,  the 
])astures  now  of  red-deer,  until  another  Commission  had 
reported  on  the  whole  subject.  We  urged  in  re])ly  that 
such  a Commission  was  useless,  seeing  that  the  afforested 
lands  formerly  under  cultivation,  and  fit  for  reoccupa- 
tion bv  Crofters,  were  alreadv  sufficientlv  well  ascer- 
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tained,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  indicated  on  a large  ina]) 
founded  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  specially  ])re]mred 
for  the  Highland  Land  Law  Reform  Association.*  The 
necessity  of  such  a postponing  Commission  was,  how- 
ever, still  insisted  on.  Its  appointment  was,  neverthe- 
less, delaved  till  further  delav  seemed  dangerous.  When 
it  was  at  length  uoniinated  by  the  chief  Liberal  Whi]), 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  chiefly 
either  of  Conservatives  or  of  ])liant  Liberals.  And 
when  the  report  of  this  Commission  was  at  length 
published,  several  curious  things  were  remarked  in  it, 
as,  for  instance,  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the 
excellent  land  for  Crofter  Holdings  in  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth’s  own  Forest.  Most  remarkable,  however,  of  all 
was  the  fact  that  the  new  Crofters  Bill,  the  production 
of  which  was  year  after  year  postponed  by  the  Liberal 
Government  till  the  Deer-Forest  Commission  had  been 
appointed  and  had  reported,  contained  no  provisions 
whatever  founded  on  the  facts  reported  by  its  Com- 
missioners as  to  afforested  lands  fit  for  Crofter  occupa- 
tion. And  it  was  but  too  apparent  that  the  Government 
Bill,  even  restricted  as  it  was  to  provisions  with  res])ect 


* I may,  perhaps,  take  some  little  credit  for  having,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  movement,  constantly  urged  the  preparation  of  such 
a map,  and  finally  succeeded  in  completing  it,  though  this  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  ardent  co-operation  of  my  friends, 
Mr.  Murdoch,  Mr.  Donald  Macrae  (‘  Balallan  ’),  and  others,  who 
could,  in  various  directions,  supplement  my  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Forest-area  of  Scotland. 
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to  lease  lolders  and  the  extension  of  the  area  of  applica- 
tion of  tlie  original  Crofters  Act,  was  nev(?r  meant  to  j)ass, 
and  wa^  introduced  only  for  electioneering  pur])oses. 

IV.  TllK  LIBERAL  SPLITTING-1'1‘  OF  THE  CROFTERs' 

L EAGLE. 

Cxove  *nments,  and  not  least  conspicuouslv  Liberal 
Governments,  use  three  methods  in  r(?sisting  popular 
demand  l The  first  method  is,  of  course,  the  brutal  one 
of  suppi  essing,  or  attempting  to  suppress,  these  demands 
by  physical  force — imprisonment,  exile,  or  death.  This 
method,  as  we  have  seen,  was  tried,  but  unsuccessfullv, 
by  the  Liberal  Government  with  reference  to  the 
Crofters’  demands.  The  other  two  methods  have  been, 
as  is,  irdeed,  ordinarily  the  case,  used  by  the  Liberal 
Government  simultaneously,  and  with,  it  must  be 
admitted,  conspicuous  success  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Claims  of  the  Crofters.  One  of  these  methods  is  that 
of  concession,  but  concession  postponed,  on  one  pretext 
or  another,  to  the  last  limit  of  patience  ; and,  when 
finally  granted,  restricted  to  the  last  limit  of  acceptance. 
Of  this  nethod  of  evasion  I have  just  given  illustrations 
in  the  foregoing  paragrajihs.  The  other  method, 
emjiloyed  simultaneously  with  that  of  reluctant  and 
restricted  concessions,  is  that  which  one  might  charac- 
terize b defly  as  corruption,  but  which  I shall  rather 
describe  as  the  method  of  splitting  up  the  organization 
making  itself  obnoxious  in  urging  po])ular  demands. 
Of  this  method,  verv  liberallv  used  by  the  late  Liberal 
Governnent,  I now  propose  to  give  some  indications. 
But  it  will  be  understood  that,  as  I desire  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  personalities,  these  indications  can 
be  only  )f  the  most  general  character. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Crofter  movement,  before 
we  were  tampered  with  by  the  Liberal  Government, 


all  connected  with  the  movement  were  imited  in  enthu- 
siastic, self-sacrificing  work,  and  there  is,  ])erhap>. 
nothing  in  mv  life  that  I recall  Avith  more  ])leasure  than 
these  first  years.  There  Avas  no  question  AN'ith  anyone 
then  as  to  hoAV  much  he  Avas  personally  to  get  by  the 
movement.  The  question  Avith  eA^eryone  was  only  as  to 
how  much  he  could  Q'lxe,  not  in  monev  onlv,  but  in 


time  and  in  work  for  the  redressino’  of  what  Ave  felt  to 
be  intolerable  AATon2:s.  The  Amuno^er  of  two  brothers, 
equally  enthusiastic,  Avorked  Avith  an  enthusiasm  so 
reckless  in  one  of  the  first  Crofter  Candidate  Elections, 
that  it  killed  him  in  the  prime  of  his  youth.  All  work- 
ing PTatuitoush",  and  the  A^erA"  room  in  which  Ave  met 
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being  lent,  every  penny  collected  \\^ent  to  the  Cause. 
Yet  even  so,  at  the  A^erA'  hei«:ht  of  the  asritation,  and 
Avhen  we  were  compelling  a hearing  both  in  the  Times 
and  in  Parliament,  the  balance  of  the  Crofter  Fund  in 
hand  was  often  almost  nil.  To  A'erifA^  certain  state- 
ments  I had  made  in  the  Ti?nes,  and  AA’hich  had  been 
questioned,  I set  out  after  the  Conference  at  DingAvall 
in  1884,  and  tramped  through  Skye  and  all  the  Outer 
Hebrides  with  the  eA^er-to-be-remembered  John  Mac- 
pherson  of  Glendale  and  the  Rcal  Mr.  MacCallum, 
then  known  as  ‘ The  Prophet.’  And  AAdiat  I then  saAv, 
in  the  Long  Island  especially,  both  of  the  misery  caused 
bA"  ruthless  oA^rridins:  of  Bio-hts,  and  of  enthusiastic 
determination  to  reclaim  these  Rights,  remains  Avith  me 
as  an  ineffaceable  inemorA'  and  an  endurins:  lesson. 


Such  enthusiasm  as  then  animated  the  people  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  some,  at  least,  of  their 
London  countrvmen,  Avould  certainlv  have  been,  not  in 


Avord  only,  but  in  deed,  sympathized  AAuth  and  cherished 
by  the  first  Whigs.  For,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  a Lord 
William  Russell,  a Lord  Cavendish,  and  an  AndreAv 
MarA^ell,  this  also  Avas  an  enthusiasm  of  no  mereh'  Avild 
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and  ser  tiiiiental  character,  but  one  that  had  a clear 
liistoricj.l  justification.  The  reverse,  however,  of 
cherishi  ig  and  of  sympathy — save,  of  course,  in  diplo- 
matic plirases — this  enthusiasm  met  vith  from  those 
bastard  representatives  of  the  Whigs — the  Liberals.  A 
memorable  demonstration  of  this  enthusiasm  was  that 
at  the  Crofter  Conference  at  Portree  in  1885.  But 
memorable,  sadly  memorable,  as  a demonstration  of 
somethrig  verv  different  from  self-sacrihcino^  enthusiasm 
was  the  second  Crofter  Conference  at  l^ortree,  in  1892. 
It  follov^ed  the  General  Election  and  Liberal  triumph  of 
Auo^ust  of  that  vear.  And  one  heard  nothino:  then  but 
sordid  details  as  to  how  much  this  man  had  had,  and  how 
much  the  other,  from  the  Liberal  exchequer  at  the  late 
General  Election.  A split  in  the  hitherto  united  ranks 
of  the  highland  Land  League  was  now  begun,  and  at 
the  Crot'ter  Conference  at  Glasgow  the  followino-  year 
(1893)  it  was  miserably  completed.  The  natural  result 
followed.  Not  even  Dr.  Clark’s  urgently  - required 
single-clause  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Crofter  leaseholders 
was  passed  into  law.  And  so  thoroughly  had  the 
Governi  lent  succeeded  in  paralyzing  the  Crofter  League 
as  a na  ans  of  benefiting  the  Crofters,  so  thoroughlv 
had  the  Government  succeeded  in  converting  it  into  a 
subservient  Partv  tool,  that  the  Liberals  found  them- 
selves  a ole  to  dispense  with  any  such  further  Crofter 
legislation  as  they  are  even  more  definitely  opposed  to 
than  ar(  the  Conservatives. 

V.  SHCULDER  TO  SHOULDPUi  IN  AVENGING  BETRAYAL. 

Surelv  the  facts  which  I have  above  recalled — the 
Liberal  luippression  of  the  Crofters’  Kevolt  ; the  Liberal 
evasions  of  the  Crofters’  Claims  when  their  Revolt, 
though  suppressed  for  a time,  found  a voice  at  length 
in  Parliiment;  and  the  Liberal  splitting-up  of  the 


Crofters'  League  and  subordination  of  it  to  mere  Eartv 
purposes — surely  these  facts  should  make  it  im])ossible 
for  anv  true-hearted  Crofter  or  Crofter’s  friend  to  vote 
at  this  General  Election  for  an  Official  Liberal  Candi- 
date, or  for  any  Liberal,  indeed,  save  such  long-tried 
and  independent  men  as  Sir  Donald  iMacfarlane,  Dr, 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Weir.  And  surely  the  illustrations  I have 
above  given  of  Liberal  double-dealing  with  the  Crofters 
should  so  effectuallv  warn  other  Workers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom — where  such  warning  may  be  needed 
— of  A\diat  they  have  to  expect  from  the  Liberal  Party, 
that  they  will  join  with  their  brethren  of  the  HighlaiuL 
in  such  Anti-Liberal  votes  at  this  election  as  will  be  at 
once  a fit  punishment  for  betrayal,  and  a warning  to 
Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals  against  betrayal  in 
the  future.  The  Gaelic  phrase  which  is  Englished  as 
‘ shoulder  to  shoulder  ’ has  a finer  significance  than  its 
English  equivalent.  Tt  means  such  a locking  together 
of  the  arms  of  men  as  was  practised,  for  instance,  in 
the  fording  of  Highland  streams  when  dangerously 
swollen  in  width  and  depth — the  tallest  and  the  strongest 
being  the  first  and  the  last,  with  the  shortest  and 
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weakest  in  the  centre,  all  locked  together  with  mutually 
supporting  shoulders,  passed  safely  through,  to  form 
against  the  foe  on  the  other  side.  Thus,  ‘ shoulder  to 
shoulder,’  let  eA^erv  section  of  Workers,  great  and  small, 
hold  together  in  passing  through  this  General  Election, 
and  make  an  end  of  the  Liberal  Partv. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DESEKVED  EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  THE  LIBERAL 

PARTY. 

Anto  'JY.  Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men), 

Come  I to  speak 

I speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I am  to  speak  what  I do  know. 

Shakespeake  ; Jidius  Casar,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  2. 

i.  TH*:  DKTEinilXIXG  COXDITIONS  OF  THE  SITUATIOX. 

It  was  i i)rophetic  instinct  that  gave  such  exasperated 
))itterness  to  the  vituperation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
his  severance  of  himself  from  the  Liberal,  and  his 
forniaticn  of  the  Unionist,  Party.  For  it  must  have 
been  obj-curely  felt,  if  it  was  not  clearly  seen,  that  the 
Liberal  Party  was  founded  on  no  definite  ground  what- 
ever of  ' listinctive  Principle  ; that  it  was  held  together 
only  by  ;i  strict  discipline  in  repeating  now  one  and  now 
another  diibboleth  ; and  hence,  that  such  a secession  as 
that  of  ] Ir.  Chamberlain  was  a presage  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Party.  Already  it  must  have  been  obscure! v 
felt,  if  1 ot  clearly  seen,  that  there  were  looming  in  the 
future  Z'Tew  Parties,  which  would  be  very  far  otherwise 
opj)osed  than  were  Liberals  and  Conservatives  ; Parties 
distinguished,  not  merely  by  different  ])olitical  names, 
but  by  different  economical  principles  ; and  hence  that, 
in  the  future,  it  might  appear  too  generally  evident  that 
there  wa , no  further  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the 
Liberal  l^artvthan  the  satisfaction  of  personal  ambitions. 
Whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  thus  saw  what  was  comino’ 

I do  not  know,  but  he  was  the  first  to  act  as  if  he  did, 
and  he  has  thus  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
estallm^  those  "who  might  now  wish  to  follow  his 
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example.  For  the  main  determining  conditions  of  the 
])resent  ])olitical  situation  are  the  further  j)rogress  now 
towards  the  formation  of  two  economicallv  distino-uished 
Parties,  and  the  consecjuent  distrusted  effeteness  of  the 
Liberal  Partv. 
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ii.  THE  FRAUD  OF  THE  AaBOLITIOX  OF  THE  LORDS  ’ CRY. 

Political  Parties  cannot,  alas  I be  trenchantlv  dis- 
tinguished,  this  one  as  Honest,  the  other  as  Dishonest. 
But  2:reater  Honest v naturallv  distino:uishes  a Partv 
which  actually  is  what  it  ])rof esses  to  be.  Conservative. 
And  naturallv  also  i^reater  Dishonestv  distiii(j:uishes  a 
Party  which  parades  as  Revolutionary,  while  all  we 
know  of  the  characters,  opinions,  and  circumstances 
of  its  leaders  assures  us  that  thev  reallv  differ  from 
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Conservatives  onlv  as  feebler  friends  of  Conservatism, 
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and  more  treacherous  foes  of  Radicalism.  In  a word, 
the  political  ambitions  of  the  Liberal  leaders  require 
them  to  ])rofess  sympathies  and  to  give  pledges  which 
the  ])ecuniary  interests  and  (juite  unheroic  character  of 
every  one  of  them  makes  it  impossible  rationallv  to 
believe  genuine. 

In  their  personal  relations  the  Liberal  leaders  are,  of 
course,  all  ‘ honourable  men.’  But  present  conditions 
make  it  unfortunatelv  necessarv  to  distino^uish  between 
])ersonal  and  political  morality — the  fact  unquestionably 
being  that  a man,  incapable  of  anything  fraudulent  in 
])rivate  life,  may,  in  his  public  life,  pai*tici])ate  in  Cries 
which,  if  one  is  to  speak  plainly,  can  hardly  be  justly 
characterized  otherwise  than  as  fraudulent.  I submit, 
at  least,  that  in  the  following  pages  some  justitication 
will  be  offered  of  characterizing  each  of  the  great  Liberal 
Cries,  and  first  of  all  that  as  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
— a Fraud. 


The  Liberal  Leader,  in  the  great  speech  reported  in 
the  ne  -vspaper  that  comes  to  hand  as  I write,  declares 
the  po  icy  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  be,  above  all  things, 
‘ the  ai  nihilation  of  the  legislative  preponderance  of  the 
House  of  Lords.’  This,  we  are  told  bv  his  Liberal 
suppor:ers,  is  ‘the  one  issue,  success  on  which  neces- 
sarily issists  and  promotes  success  on  all  the  others.’ 
But  cmi  such  blindness  reallv  be  attributed  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  or,  indeed,  to  any  one  of  the  Liberal  Leaders, 

as  inabilitv  to  see  that  those  who  seriouslv  desire  the 
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abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  desire*  it  onh"  in  order 
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that  tli3  chief  obstacle  mav  be  removed  to  the  abolition 
of  Prirate  Landlordism  ? He  who  seriouslv  desires 
the  me  ins  desires  the  end.  But  can  it  be  believed  that 
Lord  I.oseberv,  of  all  men  in  the  kinu;dom  : that  Lord 
Rosebery,  the  first  object  of  whose  ambition  was  to 
marry  an  heiress,  and  who,  having  a(icomplished  that 
object,  owns  great  estates  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Scotland  ; that  Lord  Rosebery,  closely  connected  with 
the  wealthiest  ring  of  Hebrew  Capitalists  in  Europe— 
can  it  be  believed  that  he  is  a man  seriouslv  to  desire 
the  ab  dition  of  an  institution,  the  chief  safeguard  of 
Capitalism  and  of  Landlordism;  that  he  is  a man  who 
mav  b^*  trusted  lovallv  to  lead  aofainst  the  House  of 
Lords  without  betraval  of  his  followers  ? A centurv 
ago,  in  feed,  French  nobles,  with  a splendid  recklessness, 
a mag  lificent,  though  short-lived  enthusiasm,  gave  uj) 
their  ssigneurial  rights  ; and,  even  in  this  country,  a 
Duke  )f  Richmond  advocated  Universal  Suffrage,  and 
a Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  a public  banquet,  gave  the  toast, 
‘ The  Lealtli  of  our  Sovereign,  a)ul  the  majesUj  of  the 
People  But  neither  Lord  Rosebery,  nor  his  Hebrew 
connec  dons,  have  given  any  indication  of  the  possibility 

* The  banquet  was  in  celebration  of  Fox’s  birthday,  on  January  24, 
1798,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern. 
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of  their  being  animated  by  such  perilous  enthusiasms 
as  these. 

It  is,  then,  impossible  rationally  to  believe  that  Lord 
Roseberv  desires  ivhat  the  abolition,  oi  e^en,  in  his  o\^n 
words,  ‘the  annihilation  of  the  legislative  ])re])ondei- 
aiice,’  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  would,  and  especially  with 
Payment  of  Members,  manifestly  lead  to,  and  tor  the 
sake  of  which  alone  he  would  receive  enthusiasti<- 
support  in  aiming-  at  that  abolition.  He  cannot,  tliere- 
fore,  be  rationally  believed  seriously  to  desire  the 
to  ends  which  would  so  uu])leasantly  affect  both  himself 
as  a Landlord  and  his  Hebrew  friends  as  Cajiitalists. 
And  the  conclusion  must  thus  be  forced,  even,  one 
would  think,  on  Liberal  partisans,  that  this  ‘concen- 
tration on  the  Lords  ’ is  but  a calculated  maumuvre,  a 
political  trick,  a dishonest  cry.  Doubtless  the  House  of 
Lords  will  not  survive,  as  it  is.  very  far  into  the  next 
century.  But  it  will  be  transformed  under  other  leader- 
ship than  Lord  Kosebery’s,  and  for  a more  serious 
reason  than  that  which  he  chiefly  assigns— rejection  of 
an  impossible  Home  Rule  iiroject,  on  which  the  Liberal 
Government,  that  passed  it  in  the  Commons,  did  not 
dare  to  appeal  to  the  Country. 


iii.  THE  FllAEl)  THE  ^ HOME  KULE  CK\ . 

Intellectual  capacities  are  always  closely  connected 
with  moral  characteristics.  Insincerity  always  im)ilies 
incapacity,  or  capacity  of  but  a low  order.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  miraculous  if  the  Liberal  larty, 
founded  on  no  distinctive  principle,  and  maintaining 
itself  in  power  only  by  adroit  reversals  of  ]iolicy,  had 
shown  any  great  statesmanlike  cajiacity  in  that  Home 
Rule  Poliev  which  Partv  exigencies  alone  induced  them 
to  substitute  for  their  previous  ‘ Buckshot  ’ Policy.  To 
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all  the  more  peiietratiiur  |)olitical  thinkers  it  was  evident 
long  yeirs  before  Home  Rule  became  a . Parliamentary 
Question,  that  two  sets  of  forces  were  makino-  inevitably 
for  Home  Rule  devolutions  of  Parliamentary  Work. 
These  two  forces  are,  first,  the  immense  ex])ansion  and 
more  aid  more  complicated  interests  of  the  British 
Eni])ire  ; and,  secondly,  the  revival  of  national  memories 
and  aspirations  in  the  chief  constituent  parts  of  the 
United  lvino:dom. 

O 

Xot,  lowever,  from  any  such  point  of  view  was  the 
problen  of  Home  Rule  reo:arded  bv  the  i)oliticians, 
rather  Ilian  statesmen,  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Instead 
of  a general  British,  it  was  made  an  Irish  Question. 
As  a far  more  practinil  way  of  treating  the  problem, 
this  specialization  of  it  was  regarded.  Yet  how  the 
problen  was  thus  ])ractically  to  be  treated  was  kept  a 
profoun:!  secret  when  the  question  of  Home  Rule  was 
put  before  the  electors  at  the  Dissolution  of  189:^.  And 
when  the  secret  was  at  last  revealed,  it  consisted  of  two 
impossible  alternatives.  At  first,  it  was  pro]iosed  that 
the  Iris  i should  be  excluded  from  the  British  Parlia 
ment,  wliich  is  still  an  Ini])erial,  as  well  as  an  English, 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  Parliament.  But  the  same 
passion?  te  resolve  to  maintain  the  Unity  of  our  Empire 
as  that  which  made  our  American  kinsmen  face  the 
bloodies:  Civil  War  on  record  rather  than  tolerate  the 
idea  of  Separation,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  first 
Home  Rule  alternative.  The  other  alternative  was, 
while  giving  the  Irish  a Parliament  of  their  own  in 
Dublin,  still  to  retain  them  in  our  English,  Scottish, 
and  Welsh,  as  well  as  Imperial  Parliament  at  West- 
minster. But  the  impossibility  of  this  alternative  was 
made  e\  ident  by  the  very  safeguards  which  were  pro- 
posed tc  make  it  workable.  For  what  was  the  use  of 
nominally  im])osing  on  the  Irish  this  condition  and  tli€‘ 


other  if  they  were  retained  in  a Parliament  which  still 
remained  a National  as  well  as  an  Imperial  Parliament  ? 
English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  as  well  as  Imperial  busi- 
ness Avould  have  been,  on  their  side  remorselessly,  on 
ours  intolerably,  obstructed  till  eyery  one  of  the  con- 
ditions, not  altogether  to  Irish  liking  was  absolutely 
abrogated.  And  the  debates,  therefore,  about  these 
safeguarding  conditions,  which  could  be,  and  would 
certainly  thus  be  abrogated,  could  not  but  appear  to  the 
impartial  onlooker  a sorry  farce. 

Now,  the  facts  which,  I submit,  justify  me  in  stigma- 
tizing this  Home  Rule  Crv  as  a Fraud  are  these.  When 

« 

Mr.  ^lorlev,  who,  bv  the  wav,  began  his  electioneering 
life  with  denouncing  Home  Rule,*  raises  the  crv  of 
Home  Rule  and  gets  a cheer  for  it,  he  must  be  perfectly 
well  aware  how  perilous  would  be  the  question,  ‘ What 
is  your  Home  Rule  Policy  ?’  For  these  cheers  would 

X.  *■' 

certainly  be  considerably  diminished  in  volume,  if  not, 
indeed,  transformed  into  groans,  were  he  to  re[)ly  that 
his  Home  Rule  Policy  is  the  Policy  of  that  Home  Rule 

t 

Bill  which,  even  in  the  Chnnmons,  had,  on  its  Third 
Reading,  its  majority  of  thirty-four,  only  in  consequence 
of  the  disproportionate  re])resentation  of  Ireland.  So 
true  is  it  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England, 
Scotland  and  AVales  are  entirely  of  the  o])inion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  Liberal  form  of  Home  Rule 
Policy  would  be  disastrous,  that  the  Dailu  Chronicie 
was  in  general  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  Liberal 

o 

Press  when,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  iMorley’s  last  Man- 
Chester  speech,  it  said  ([uite  frankly,  ‘ There  is  no 
definite  measure  of  Home  Rule  now  before  the  country.’ 

* I do  not  think  I am  mistaken  in  making  this  assertion,  but  I 
must  add  that  I cannot  immediately  verify  it,  for  I appear  to  have 
mislaid  my  note  of  the  very  definite  expressions  to  this  effect  used  by 
Mr.  Morley — if  my  memory  serves  me — in  his  earlier,  and  unsuccess- 
ful, electioneering  efforts. 
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111  ot;ier  words,  the  liberal  I’arty,  finding  tliat  tlie 
CHninti’v  agrees  Avitli  the  Lords  in  condemning  its  Home 
Rule  neasure,  has  drop]X‘d  tliat  measure,  and  without 
substi  /Uting  any  other.  ^ et  their  prime  charge  in  their 
indictment  against  the  Lords  is  their  rejection  of  a 
measure  which  the  J^iberal  Party  itsidf  does  not  now- 
dare  t)  jiresent  to  the  country.  For  what  is  meant  bv 
Home  Rule  now-,  by  almost  every  one  who  is  in  favour 
of  it,  is  ‘ Home  Rule  all  Round.’  Rut  tliat  neitlier  is 
now,  1 or  has  it  ever  been,  the  policy  of  the  J.iberal 
Pai*t\ . On  the  contrary,  those  wdio,  vears  ago — like,  in 
my  humble  way,  myself— advocated  ‘Home  Rule  all 
Round,’ in  opjiosition  to  the  impracticable  Liberal  Home 

were,  as  much  as  jiossible,  sujijiressed. 
And  yet  Liberal  Ministers  endeavour  to  gain  a cheer 
tor  whit  may  be  jiresumed  to  be  their  Elome  Rule  from 
jieople  who,  they  know^,  will,  if  they  cheer,  attach  to 
the  phrase  a meaning  which  Liberal  Ministers  them- 
selves fo  not  attach  to  it,  and  which  thev  have,  in  fact, 
strenuduslv  condemned  ! 


iv.  THE  EKAUD  OF  THE  ‘LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 
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WTIRKERS  CRY. 

third  great — and,  as  I think,  fraudulent — Crv  of 
leral  Party  mav  be  said  to  be  ‘ Legislation  for 
irkers.’  The  Question  that  the  great  mass  of 
rkers  are  really  interested  in  is,  Mdiat  Measures 
Lr  Rulers  for  ensuring  wmrk  to  the  Unemployed, 
nsions  to  those  no  longer  tit  for  -work  ? But  no 
es  whatever  of  this  kind  has  the  Liberal  Ministry 
•oposed.  And  for  ‘ bread  ’ Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
deputations  of  the  Unemployed,  if  not  quite 
‘ a stone,’  at  least  stone-breaking  in  Workhouse- 
Solutions  of  these  two  s^reat  (fuestions  of  the 
oved  and  of  (did  Age  Pensions  mav,  how^ever 


be  a|q)roached  indirectly,  as  well  as  directly  ; and  this 
is  being  more  and  more  clearlv  seen  bv  the  Workers. 
For  it  is  seen  how-  great,  though  indirect,  an  effect  on 
the  condition  of  the  dVorkers  mav  be  exercised  bv 
Legislation  with  reference  to  the  Land — w'ith  reference 
more  particularly  to  Agricultural  Holdings,  and  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values.  In  the  demand,  how-ever, 
for  such  Measures  as  these  is  found  the  surest  test  of 
the  essential  identity  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
Parties.  For  such  Measures,  if  at  all  effective  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  Workers,  w'ould  certainly 
be  effective  also  in  damaging  the  condition  of  the  Xon- 
w-orkers.  When  it  comes  to  so  practical  a Question  as 
that,  there  is  apt  to  be  not  a coalition  only,  but  a fusion, 
between  Liberal  and  Conservative  Landlords.  There  is 
this  difference,  how  ever,  wdien  such  interests  are  touched, 
betw-een  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Parties.  The 
Liberals  promise  and  betray  : the  Conservatives  deny 
and  concede — as,  for  instance,  in  the  ‘ leading  cases  ’ of 
(’atholic  Emancipation,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Law's, 
and  Household  Suffrage. 

( )f  this  promising  and  betraying  on  the  part  of  the 
Liberals  wdien  their  Landed  Interests  are  touched  I have 
already,  I think,  given  a sufficiently  convincing  demon- 
stration  in  my  account,  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  of  their 
dealing  wdth  the  demand  of  the  Crofters  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  Hill-grazings.  At  Election  after  Pdection 
the  Crofters  have  been  cajoled  out  of  their  votes  by  the 
j)romises  not  only  of  Liberal  Candidates,  but  of  the 
Liberal  Government.  But  the  one  thing  that,  above  all 
the  rest,  thev  -want,  thev  have  not  vet  got.  Worse  than 
that,  the  afforesting  and  consequent  depopulation  of  the 
Highlands  have  positively  increased  under  Liberal 

Governments.  And  strictly  similar  has  been  the  deal- 

%/ 

ing,  or  rather  double-dealing,  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
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nient  v itli  reference  to  the  demanded  Taxation  of  J^and 
Values.  So  lono;  asro  as  1S(S4  a lioval  Commission  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  reported  in  favour 
of  the  fating  of  vacant  land,  and  for  reasons  which  aj)})l y 
with  ((jual  force  to  the  rating  of  all  Land,  whether 
vacant  or  occupied,  upon  its  value.  And  Taxation  of 
Land  Caines  has  been  urged  hv  the  London  County 
Counc  1 and  by  Municipal  and  Rating  Authorities  all 
over  the  Kingdom.  The  Newcastle  Program,  there- 
fore, upon  which  the  Liberal  Government  were  returned 
to  ])ouer  in  1892,  contained  two  distinct  pledges  to  tax 
Land  Tallies.  Yet  nothing  has  been  done  bv  the  Liberal 
Goveriment  to  fulfil  its  pledges  in  this  matter.  Nor 
can  lack  of  ])i*actical  suggestions  as  to  the  carrying  out 
of  sue  i Taxation,  nor  lack  of  o])portunity,  nor  lack  of 
suppoit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  even,  as  in  the 
case  cf  other  unfulfilled  pledges,  tin*  obstacle  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  be  ]>leaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  non- 
redem  )tion  of  these  pledges.*  The  late  Liberal  Govern- 
ment’!; only  excuse  can  be  but  the  v(‘i*v  ])oor  one  that 
the  redemption  of  their  ])ledges  would  have  touched  the 
interei.ts  of  their  suj)])orters. 

To  be  fair,  however,  the  late  Liberal  Government  did 
make  an  atteni])t  at  Legislation  for  tlie  Workers — nay, 
an  atteni})t  which,  to  take  tlieir  own  word  for  it,  was 
of  a Jiiost  noble  and  heroic  character.  Pledges  or  no 
])ledg(  s,  nothing  that  would  seriously  affect  landed,  el- 
even i; porting  interests  could,  save  under  absolute  com- 
pulsio  1,  be  conceded,  whatever  might  be  the  benefit  to 
the  VTrkers.  ‘But,’ they  said,  ‘can  it  be  denied  that 
Beer  is  the  Working  Man’s  Bane  ? Can  we  then  legis- 
late more  beneficently  in  his  interests  than  by  giving  a 
Local  Veto  on  this  baneful  Beer  ? And  though  neither 

* Se  i Unredeemed  Fledges.  English  Land  Bestoration  League, 
No.  29. 
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he  nor  the  ])ublican  wlio  supplies  him  may  like  this,  ^^ill 
not  the  votes  we  may  lose  in  that  direction  be  jirobably 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ardent  sup])ort  of  the 
Temperance  (Organizations  ? Hence  the  Local  A eto 
Bill.  Now,  as  to  that  Bill,  considered  by  itself,  it  is 
unnecessarv  for  me  here  to  express  any  opinion,  except, 
of  course,  one  of  cordial  agreement  with  its  general 
aim — the  diminution  of  drunkenness.  How  that  is  best 
to  be  effected  is  another  question,  not  here  to  be  dealt 
with.  For  what  here  concerns  us  is  the  utter  inadeqiiac\ 
of  anv  such  measure  as  this  Local  Veto  Bill  as  a means 
of  solving  those  grave  ])roblems  as  to  the  fjnemplo\ed 
and  the  Aged,  which  really  interest  the  AVorkers. 
Onlv  measures  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  deal  in  a 
thoroughgoing  manner  wit.i  these  ])roblems  can  b^ 
trill V entitled  to  be  called  ‘ Legislation  for  the  AA  oikeis. 
And  put  forward,  as  this  Local  \ eto  Bill  is,  as  a great 
Aleasure  for  the  relief  of  the  AA^orkers,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced no  less  of  a Fraud  than  we  have  seen  that  such 
Cries  as  ‘ Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  ’ and  ‘ Home 
Rule  ’ are — not  indeed  in  themselves — but  in  the  mouths 

of  Liberals. 


v.  THE  THREE  MEN  IX  A ('AXOE. 

To  sum  up.  The  whole  situation  figures  itself  to  me 
thus  : In  a frail  canoe  in  dee])  water  far  from  shore  are 
three  individuals,  two  of  them  men  in  easy  circum- 
stances, but  bitter  opponents,  and  one  of  them  a 
AAbirker,  hard  pressed  to  make  a living.  Says  one  of 
the  two  Gentlemen  : ‘ As  we  (.-annot  fall  foul  of  each 
other  without  all  three  going  to  the  bottom,  suppose 
each  says  truly  what  he  thinks  of  the  other  ^ Briefly, 
tlien,  and  with  incisive  frankness,  each  characterizes 
the  other.  ‘ And  what  say  you  ?’  they  ask  of  the  third 
man.  ‘ I agree  with  each  of  voii,’  he  replies,  A and,  by 
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God  !’  he  adds,  with  startling-  eiiero’v,  and  makino-  the 
crazy  craft  rock  perilously,  ‘ if  you  don’t  give  me 
pledges  of  an  easier  life,  we  shall  all  drown  together  !’ 
‘ But  have  I not  already  given  you  ]>ledges  enough  ?’ 
cries,  in  mortal  terror,  one  of  them.  ‘Yes,  you  have, 
and  bi  oken  them  all  !’  ‘ It  was  all  the  fault  of  mv 

Lord  lere  !’  he  pleads,  ‘ Come,  let  us  shake  hands  !’ 
The  AVorker,  however,  with  a sudden  and  risky,  but 
I dexterous  and  successful  move'ment,  swings  uj)  the 

I plaintie  Gentleman  and  ])itches  him  overboard.  ‘And 

i now,’  1 e says,  turning  to  the  other,  ‘ I Imve  got  but  one 

of  you  to  deal  with  ; and  you,  I believe,  are  the  honester 
of  the  two  !’ 


CONCLLSIOX. 

‘ Is  there,  beneath  Love’s  noble  name, 

Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim 
To  bless  himself  alone  ? 

'1'  "ic*  *k* 

Oh  ye,  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 

Feel  not  a want  but  what  yourselves  create, 

Think  for  a moment  on  his  wretched  fate 
Whom  friends  and  Fortune  quite  disown  ! 

Ill  satisfied  keen  Nature’s  clam’rous  call. 

Stretched  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep. 
While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall 
Chill  o’er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap !’ 

Buens  : A Winter  Night. 


THE  NEW  PAETIES. 

Suppose  the  Liberal  Party  were,  as  a Parliamentary 
l*arty,  defeated  at  the  Elections  of  the  next  fortnight, 
the  guiat  mass  of  the  Liberals  of  the  Country  would 
certainly  soon  find  that  they  had  reason  to  score  a 
victoiw  rather  than  a defeat.  PYr  what  would  be  the 

4/ 

result  of  the  defeat  of  this  Parliamentary  Party  ? 
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Such  a defeat  could  liardlv,  I submit,  result  in  aiivtliiiii*- 
but  the  extinguishment  of  the  Party.  This,  no  doubt, 
would  be  deplorable  for  the  Odicial  Members  of  the 
Liberal  Partv,  as  it  would  probablv  end  the  official 
careers  of  the  whole  ‘ Gang.’  But  that  reallv  need  not 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  Liberals 
of  the  C’ountrv.  For  if  the  Parliamentarv  Partv  were 

4/  4 4 

extinguished,  it  could  only  be  by  the  rise,  in  o})position 
to  (’onservatism,  of  a Liberalism  so  thoroughgoing  that 

7 O o O 

it  would  drop  the  name  of  Liberalism.  In  a word,  the 
result  of  the  extinguishment  of  a Liberal  Partv  which,  as 

O 4 7 

T have  shown,  is  in  no  essential  princi})le  distinguishable 
from  the  Conservative  Partv,  would  be  the  formation 

4/  7 

of  a New  Party  which  would,  at  length,  be  in  essential 
])rinciple  distinguishable  from  the  Conservative  Party. 
And  of  this  the  result  would  certainly  be  such  a })uri- 
tication  of  political  life  as,  were  there  more  than,  I 
fear,  there  is  in  the  ‘ Nonconformist  Conscience,’  would 
alone  be  a sufficient  cause  for  working  at  these  Elections 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Partv. 

No  doubt  reforms  that  the  Liberals  might  promise 
may  not  be  even  promised  by  the  Conservatives.  But 
for  all  that,  we  may  not  be  a })emiy  the  worse  three 
years  hence.  How  insignificant  a ])roportion  of  the 
promises  bv  which  the  Liberal  Partv  won  their  maioritv 
at  the  Elections  three  vears  ago  have  been  fulfilled  1 
And  Ireland  Avill  unquestionably  have  to  be  dealt 
with — and  conciliatorilv  dealt  with — bv  Conservatives 

4'  4 

as  well  as  by  Liberals  ; and,  first,  by  a Land  Act,  and, 
secondlv,  bv  some  sort  of  Home  Rule  Act.  Doubtless 
the  C’onservatives  will  endeavour,  by  a curtailment  of 
j)Owers,  to  whittle  Home  Rule  down  to  but  some  form 
of  Local  Government  — first,  in  order  that  Landlord 
interests  may  be  protected  ; and,  secondly,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  we  remain  still  a United  Kingdom.  This, 
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howevtr,  will  force  to  the  front  the  question  of  the 
constit  ition  of  a really  Imperial  Parliament — such  a 
Parliament  as,  in  not  onlv  maintainino"  the  unitv,  but 
fostering  a })assion  for  tlie  unity  of  the  Empire,  may 
allow  of  very  considerable  autonomous  powers  being 
granted  to  the  live  great  constituent  ]>arts  of  the 
Kingdom — England,  and  London,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  : and  such  a Parliament  as,  having  for  members 
the  best  men  of  the  Empire,  would  he  a true,  though  no 
more  i hereditary.  House  of  Lords.  In  a word,  Irish 
Home  Ilule,  so  far  from  being  a question  that  can 
})ossiblc  be  dealt  with  isolatedly  in  a single  Irish 
Home  Kule  Act,  as  was  attempted  b}  the  politicians, 
rather  ;han  statesmen,  of  the  Liberal  Party,  necessarily 
involves  in  its  solution  a complete  I’eorganization  of 
Parliai  lentarv  Government.  That  is  the  e:reat  Question 
which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  shall  have  to  face. 
Besides  this,  but  intimately  connected  with  it,  are  the 
great  Economic  Questions,  wdiich  more  especially  affect 
the  W(trkers.  And,  again,  besides  thes(3  Questions,  there 
are  tin*  great  Imperial  Questions  which  are  inconi])ar- 
ably  n ore  closely  connected  with  Economic  Questions 
than  tie  ‘Little  England’  School  wmuld  have  the  Workers 
believe.  Surely,  for  the  solution  of  such  great  and 
intimasely-connected  ])roblems  as  these  we  require  New 
Partieir — Parties  far  more  definitely  distino;uished  than 
are  oi  r present  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  And, 
indeed,  onlv  bv  the  formation  in  Parliament  of  two 
such  l^arties,  truly  corresponding  to  those  already 
raj)idh  forming  in  the  Country,  can  the  inevitable  great 
chano-es  before  us  be  effected  in  the  w^av  everv  2:ood 
citizen  must  desire  — be  effected  as,  to  use  the  great 
})hrase  of  the  Iron  Duke,  ‘ a Kevolution  by  due  course 
of  Law .’ 
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APPENDIX. 

It  mav  be  worth  wdiile  to  reproduce  the  letter  1 wrote 
after  the  formation  of  the  late  Liberal  Government. 
Eor  it  wdll  be  thus  seen  that  mv  view's  of  the  Party, 
expressed  in  the  days  of  its  triumph,  Avere  identical 
with  those  aboAe  ex])ressed  in  the  days  of  its  defeat. 
And  the  justification  by  the  events  of  the  last  three 
vears  of  the  views  as  to  (’rofter  Policy  wdiich  I ex- 
pressed  in  this  letter  of  1S92  may  perhajis  influence 
the  votes  of  Crofters  now. 


CKOFTEK  POLICY. 

TO  THE  EDITOli  OF  THE  ‘SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDER.’ 

Sir  _I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Maegregor,  M.P.,  for  the  comparatively 
cou  rteous  tone  of  his  letter,  but  I should  be  glad,  with  your 
permission,  to  make  some  remarks  in  reply.  Whether  I was  right 
in  my  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  Portree  demonstration — 
estimating  them  as  I did  from  the  windows  of  the  Portree  Hotel, 
and  recalling  very  many  more  Crofter  demonstrations  than  Dr. 
Maegregor  has  been  present  at — is  but  a small  matter.  But  the 
policy  to  be  now  pursued  by  the  Crofters  and  their  friends,  Avhether 
in  Parliament  or  not,  is  very  far  otherwise  than  a small  matter ; 
and  it  is  on  this  subject  that  I would  beg  permission  to  make  a few 
remarks. 

The  question  is  simply.  Whether  adulatory  confidence  in  fair 
words,  or  frank  avowal  that  votes  depend,  not  on  fair  words,  but  on 
fair  deeds,  is  the  better  policy  ? And  the  very  issue  of  the  Scottish 
Highlander,  in  which  Dr.  Maegregor’s  letter  appears,  alone  contains 
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facts  eno  igh  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  political  pledges,  and  the 
futility  oj  a ‘ confidence  ’ policy.  You  report  a speech  of  my  friend, 
‘ Balallar , in  which  he  justly  denounces  the  worthlessness  of  Tory 
pledges.  Can  anyone,  however,  but  a blind  or  paid  partisan  seriously 
maintain  that  Gladstonian  are  of  any  more  practical  value  than 
Tory  plec  ges,  if  what  they  pledge  themselves  to  is  opposed  either  to 
their  ecoi  omical  principles,  as  advances  of  money,  or  to  their  land- 
lord inter  ssts,  as  restoration  of  hill-grazings  and  breaking  up  of  deer- 
forests  ? As  you  have  yourself,  sir,  pointed  out,  Novar  has  now, 
after  the  General  Election,  clearly  said  what  he  would  certainly  not 
have  hint  3d  at  before  it,  that  adequate  advances  for  public  purposes 
m the  Hi  ghlands  are  no  more  likely  to  be  granted  now  than  they 
were  dun  ng  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  former  tenui-e  of  the  Secretary- 
ship of  Scotland  in  1886.  And  as  you  also,  sir,  point  out,  Dr. 
Macgregor’s  own  constituents  have  had  their  Gladstonianism 

rewarded  by  postponement,  if  not  abandonment,  of  the  railway  they 
had  hopei  I for. 

As  to  ‘ sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dissension  ’ among  the 
people,  I desire  and  hope  to  do  quite  the  reverse.  At  this,  a very 
critical  pt  riod  of  that  Crofter  movement,  with  which  I am  proud  to 
think  tha ; I have  been  associated  from  the  commencement,  I desire 
and  hope  to  do  something  towards  uniting  the  whole  Highland  Land 
League  ii  l a definite  and  determined  Radical,  rather  than  Liberal, 
policy,  and  a policy  enfeebled  by  no  weak  votes  of  confidence  in 
pledges,  V Inch  these  very  votes  of  confidence  will  tempt  Gladstonians 
to  disregard.  Were  there  any  grounds  for  believing  that  a contenting 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  will  be  quickly  passed  and  attention  then 
immediat  dy  directed  to  the  demands  of  Scotland,  and  particularly 
of  the  H ghlands,  the  Crofters  might  certainly,  in  that  case,  be 
justified  in  not,  in  the  meantime,  pressing  their  demands  incon- 
veniently. But  the  revelations  of  the  Government  spy.  Major 
Le  Caron,  on  the  one  hand  (see  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  October  26, 1892), 
and  the  inanifesto  of  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  other  (see  National 
November,  1892),  should  decisively  show  the  folly  of  the 
hope  that  a final  and  contenting  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  is 
within  measurable  distance.  And  I say,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
mere  infal  uation  in  the  Crofters  to  postpone  the  urgent  pressing  of 
their  demands  until  that  wholly  indefinite  period  when  the  Irish 
have  ceas(  d from  troubling  and  the  Gladstonians  are  at  rest. 

Dr.  Ma(  ;gregor  thinks  that  ‘ while  we  should  trust  to  the  Liberal 
Party,  we  should  not  sacrifice  our  independence  or  amalgamate 
with  any  party  ’ ; and  further,  that  we  should  not  allow  ourselves 
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to  be  ‘ alienated  from  the  guidance  and  example  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.’  I think  that  the  present  crisis  in  political  afiairs  is 
far  too  acute  for  such  an  attempt  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds — to  run  with  Radicals  and  hunt  with  Liberals. 
To  advise  us  to  trust  to  the  Liberal  Party,  and  yet  keep  ourselves 
independent  of  them,  is  too  self-contradictory  a policy  to  be  prac- 
ticable. If  Dr.  Macgregor  trusts  to  the  Liberal  Party,  he  will  have 
to  show  his  trust  in  obeying  the  directions  of  the  Liberal  Whips. 
They  will  certainly  not  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
words,  not  supplemented  by  deeds.  And  as  to  the  ‘ guidance  and 
example  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,’  perhaps  the  less  said  of 
that  the  better.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt ; and  among  the 
pleasantest  and  most  ineffaceable  recollections  of  my  life  will  ever 
be  those  of  my  tramp  through  the  Outer  Hebrides  in  1884,  with 
two  of  the  heroes  of  the  Crofter  Revolt  in  its  earlier  years — John 
Macpherson,  of  Glendale,  and  the  Rev.  Donald  MacCallum,  then 
of  Waternish.  But  to  follow  ‘ the  guidance  and  example  of  the 
Highland  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ’ generally  would  be  to  act  on  the 
basely  worldly  plan  of  opposing  a just  movement  while  advocacy  of 
it  might  prejudice  one’s  selfish  interests,  and  patronizing  it  when 
these  selfish  interests  may  be  prejudiced  by  continued  opposition. 

To  conclude.  Willingly  I admit  that  we  had  much  for  which  to 
thank  the  former  Liberal  Government.  Everything  they  could  give, 
without  giving  the  main  thing — the  hill-grazings,  deprivation  of 
which  is  the  whole  secret  of  Crofter  destitution — they  did  give. 
But  what  has  been  given  only  makes  it  impossible  to  stave  off  the 
main  demand.  That  main  demand,  however,  will  be  found  to 
imply  the  abolition  of  Landlordism  in  the  Highlands.  To  that  the 
Gladstonians,  or  Official  Liberals,  have  been,  and  are,  as  deter- 
minedly opposed  as  are  the  Tories.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  that 
direction  will  be  got  from  Liberals  any  more  than  from  the  Tories, 
except  by  menace.  But,  considering  not  only  the  immense  value, 
but  the  immense  complexity  of  the  interests  connected  with  and 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  Landlordism,  I have  always, 
while  interested  in,  more  than  questioned  the  feasibility  of,  the 
plans  for  its  wholesale  abolition  proposed  by  my  friends  of  the  Land 
Restoration  and  Land  Nationalisation  Societies.  In  the  Highlands, 
however,  both  the  value  and  the  complexity  of  private  interests  in 
the  land  are  far  less  than  in  any  other  equally  extensive  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Crofter  Movement,  I have  urged,  and  would  still 
urge,  that,  not  for  their  own  sakes  only,  but  for  the  sake  also  of 
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that  more  general  movement  in  the  van  of  w hich  Highlanders  have 
the  honour  to  be,  they  should  continue  strenuously,  and  with 
‘ coni  dence  ’ in  none  but  themselves,  to  work  towards  their  great 
aim— -transference  of  the  land  from  private  Landlords  to  Local 
Auth)rities  for  the  benefit  of  the  Community. — I am,  sir,  your 
obedisnt  servant, 

J.  S.  Stuaet-Glennie. 

Oci^her  27,  1892. 
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